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not face the suffering that is a necessary condition of
the song. Once in his life he went deep and bore the
spoils away; in Omar he faced the darkest thoughts
that lay at the bottom of his heart, and spoke out.

But otherwise his literary occupations were planned
more to deaden than to quicken thought. He took
refuge in translations and selections. He was too
restless to be wholly inactive. Yet the sight of perfec-
tion, of great thoughts nobly expressed, did not quicken
him to emulation, but rather encouraged him to stand
aside and to take refuge in judging; in knowing by
trained instinct and practical appreciation how far
perfection had been attained.

I imagine that FitzGerald's one haunting thought
was regret. An impersonal regret for all the beauty
and charm of the world that flowered only to die; and
a more personal regret that he had not been able to
put out his powers to do and to be. He was over-
shadowed by a constant sense of the brevity, the
fleeting swiftness of time, the steady, irrevocable
lapsing of life to death. Melancholy takes many
forms; in some it finds its materials in anxious and
gloomy forebodings of what the future may bring or
take away; with some the present seems irremediably
dreary. But PitjzGerald lived in a wistful regret for
the beautiful hours that were gone, the days that are
no more. Tennyson called this feeling "the passion
of the past," but said that in his own case it was not a
sadness born of experience, but rather the luxurious
melancholy of youth; and that with him it tended to
diminish as the years went on. But with FiteGerald
it was, it seems, an ever-present sense. Beneath and
behind the sweet sounds and sights of the earth that he
loved so well, he heard the sullen echo of a voice that
warned him that all was passing away. " It gives me,"

om lack of a certain vitality, and from an un-
